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Christians number about three and one-half 
millions, or 12 per cent of the population. 
This figure stands at 100 per cent increase in 
thirty years. The writer of the article 
regards the progress which has been made by 
Christianity as most remarkable, and he 
makes two observations — namely, that the 
Hindus have not been able to keep pace 
with the general rate of increase of popula- 
tion, and that the rate of increase of popula- 
tion is less than half that of the Teutonic 
races in Europe, but exceeds considerably 
that of the Latin races. Four reasons are 
given for the rapid progress of the Christian 
religion among the people of India: the 



first is attributed to the devoted bands of 
missionaries, who have done their best to 
let in light where there was darkness before, 
and are always the true helpmates of the 
downtrodden people of the lower classes 
in their hour of misery and oppression; 
secondly, the Hindus have learned to regard 
Christianity without ill will and frequently 
display their sympathy; thirdly, the mis- 
sionaries usually do not interfere with caste, 
but conversion means an accession of 
respectability; fourthly, the desire for 
material comforts is a strong motive leading 
many of the lower classes to embrace 
Christianity. 
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Religious Education and General 
Education 

The much-talked-of relationship between 
religious education and general education is 
discussed by Professor George A. Coe in 
the April issue of Religious Education. It is a 
commonplace among us that the processes 
and aims of religious education intertwine 
with those of so-called secular education. 
But what is the exact nature of this inter- 
twining? At the outset the principle is 
laid down that the future supervisors of 
religious education, the authors, the editors, 
and, ultimately, the teachers must have at 
least as good a scientific, technical equip- 
ment for their duties as the corresponding 
members of the secular-school system. An 
everyday assertion of current educational 
theory is that the primary duty of the 
schools is to develop social attitudes, or, 
in other words, moral character. In spite 
of the fact that the main body of educa- 
tional science has yet to gain a firm control 
of the process of moral control, religious 
education can profit from the advice that 
issues from the warnings against repressive 
discipline, and against the substitution 
of formal instruction in duties for moral 
experience and the training of the moral 



will. But we are not to suppose that the 
business of the religious educationist is to 
transfer into the field of religious education 
precisely the methods of teaching or the 
standards of criticism that he finds in the 
university department of education. Rather 
are we to consider the extent to which 
general education erects the social-ethical 
purpose of education into scientific control of 
the teaching process, and to such extent 
the methods and standards may be trans- 
ferred. Added to this transference there 
must be insistence upon reworking the 
methods and standards. As Professor Coe 
says, "we cannot be content to teach his- 
tory less thoroughly than the public 
schools." There is danger that we may 
give place to the subtle temptation to sub- 
stitute religiosity for command of scientific 
method. There are three branches of 
general religious education with which the 
supervisor in religious education particularly 
requires an acquaintance — philosophy of 
education, history of education, and the 
psychology of education. It would be 
desirable if religious education were co- 
ordinated with the larger interests of general 
education, but, inasmuch as religious educa- 
tion deals with original data and with 
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specific problems, we cannot reasonably 
demand at present that these departments 
of instruction should be sufficiently broad 
to compass the interests, data, and prob- 
lems of religious education. 

The Maiden School of Religions 
Education 

Some of the leaders of the Protestant 
community in Maiden have responded to the 
challenge of modern religious conditions 
by forming a city board of religious educa- 
tion. The Maiden Ministerial Association 
originated the scheme and named a city 
board. This board named the director and 
has general supervision of the work. Co- 
operating with this board there is a council 
of one hundred leading citizens, including 
all Sunday-school superintendents and 
leaders in education and civic betterment. 
The plan has been for this body to meet 
thrice a year to discuss the general program 
for community religious education. A city 
supervisor, in the person of Miss Grace 
Jones, has been appointed, and her services 
are given freely to any church or society 
wishing to standardize its religious instruc- 
tion. Already a city school for the training 
of leaders has been established and is pros- 
pering. But the organization aims to 
make two more steps ahead in the near 
future, namely, the formulation of common 
educational standards for the guidance of 
the church schools, and the week-day 
religious school. 

This city board of religious education 
co-operates with Boston University. The 
university provides aid on the directing 
and pedagogical side. Walter S. Athearn, 
who has recently been appointed professor 
of religious education in Boston University, 
and who has partly tested the scheme in 
Des Moines, is the man at the helm. 

The weekly religious "night school" has 
been held in the parish house of the First 
Baptist Church on Tuesdays. The work 
commences at 7:30 sharp and lasts until 



9:15, twenty minutes of this time being 
given for collective worship. Classes are 
conducted in the organization and admin- 
istration of Sunday schools, in Old Testa- 
ment history, in the life of Christ, in the 
Apostolic age, in elementary psychology, 
and in the history of moral and religious 
education. Enrolled in the classes there 
are 435 persons. These persons are drawn 
from 19 towns, from 50 churches of 10 
denominations. The "atmosphere" of the 
classes resembles that of the best sort of 
schoolroom. There are examinations ahead 
and students completing three years' 
attested work are to receive diplomas. 

Religions Education Association 

The fourteenth annual convention of the 
Religious Education Association was held 
in Boston and comprised thirty meetings 
through the three days ending March 1. 
The theme announced, "Religious Edu- 
cation and the Coming World-Order," 
attracted widespread attention and drew out 
many striking statements from the speakers. 
Not only the focus of thought at the evening 
general sessions, but the programs of nearly 
all departmental meetings were based upon 
this theme. The evening meetings were 
held in Trinity Church, the new Old South 
Church, and Symphony Hall. All the 
evening addresses were of a very high order, 
while the impression which they made was 
greatly deepened by the dignity of the full 
service in Trinity and the splendid choruses 
sung by eight hundred voices in Symphony 
Hall. Many of the departmental sessions 
presented unusually strong programs, and 
the attendance was so large in some cases 
as to necessitate removal to larger audi- 
toriums. Many present contrasted this 
convention with the one held in Boston 
twelve years earlier and spoke of the many 
evidences of the steady development of the 
Association's work and influence, especially 
in the development of its constituency and 
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the spread of its operations into every coun- 
try in the world. Dr. Washington Gladden 
was elected president, succeeding Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell; Atlantic City was 
selected for the place of meeting in 1918. 
The addresses of this convention, practically 
all of which were of an unusual degree of 
interest and value, are to be published in the 



magazine Religious Education. The cus- 
tomary Declaration of Principles expresses 
belief in a new and better social order based 
on confidence, good-will, and the spirit of 
service and co-operation, recognizing the 
will of God in the life and destiny of man 
and training its citizens to become mem- 
bers of an enduring friendship. 
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The Y.M.C.A. and the Soldiers 

The Y.M.C.A. in the United States pro- 
poses to spend $3,000,000 and to support 
five hundred men in the effort to render 
assistance to the soldiers who are to train 
themselves for military and naval service. 
The general plan of the Association is as 
follows: It is proposed that in every city and 
town where there is an Association there 
shall be organized a local Army and Naval 
Committee. Lists are rapidly being pre- 
pared of the Y.M.C.A. men, church mem- 
bers, and key-men in each regiment from 
which a nucleus will be formed for the work 
within each camp. Lists are being pre- 
pared of the names of available volunteers 
from which five hundred trained men may 
be chosen. At the present practically all 
Y.M.C.A. buildings have been thrown open 
to the troops. The uniform serves in lieu 
of a membership card. The permanent 
camps are to have, for each brigade, a 
wooden building of standard size, usually 
40 X 100 feet and similar to those used on the 
Mexican border. In charge there will be 
a secretary, physical director, and moving- 
picture director with suitable equipment. 
The arrangements provide for religious 
services familiar to those acquainted with 
Y.M.C.A. work. The circuit services will 
be adapted for small groups of soldiers on 
guard duty. At larger centers the organiza- 
tion will become more elaborate. In 
connection with specifically religious work 
it is the policy of the Association to co- 
operate with the chaplain in charge. The 



support which this heroic effort of th e 
Y.M.C.A. is receiving is apparent from 
the response which was given the call in 
Chicago for $150,000. At the present time 
something over $r83,ooo has been provided 
for, and the City Park Commissioners have 
granted the use of Grant Park for military 
training. The students and faculty of the 
University of Chicago have contributed 
$8,700, and Mr. Bickham, who has been 
in charge of the Y.M.C.A. work at the 
University of Chicago, has been chosen to 
organize the work of the Y.M.C.A. at 
Lake Bluff. The naval training station at 
Lake Bluff will be the largest training sta- 
tion in the world, comprising some twenty- 
one thousand men. 

This work of the Y.M.C.A. is regarded 
as one of the important tasks which the war 
has thrust upon this country, inasmuch as it 
seeks to check the moral sagging that so 
frequently accompanies the soldiers' en- 
campments and to guard against the vices 
that feed upon the army's vitals. The tre- 
mendous task which confronts those who 
seek to promote the religious and moral 
welfare of the soldiers commands the sym- 
pathy and support of all earnest folk. The 
recent exemption of the clergy from the 
President's draft measure bears testimony 
to the high importance with which the 
spiritual leadership of the people in time 
of stress is held. Major-General Bliss is 
quoted as saying: "I think that the work 
that is being done by the Association con- 
tributes more than any other single agency 



